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The Church College 


DOES EDUCATION BELONG TO THE CHURCH 
OR THE STATE: 
In the days of the fathers ur movement, education 


was largely in the hands of the church. Free schools had 
not as yet arisen. Both Thomas and Alexander Campbell 
were village school teachers early in life 
Most of the pioneer 
the best Scottish universities and were imbued with the 
Thomas Campbell 


preaching. 


Disciples were men who had been 


} 


educational more time in 


Alexander 


ideal 
world 


spent 
the new teaching than in 
Campbell assembled in the wilderness a remarkable library 
for his time. At the earliest opportunity he 


Bethany College, and to the end of his life it 


founded 


Was one 
of his dearest projects 

In our own day, the educational situation is far different. 
Great universities supported by the state have arisen. At 
instruction to a large extent, 


confined to technical 


these great institutions are now teaching all the disciplines 


first 


This has made some people question the right or at least 
of the Church 
favor the 


the obligation to maintain colleges 


The true educator will 
is free from the trammels of popular 


school where learning 

\t first we 
When it 
religion could be given in 
that 
education. 


opinion 
thought this place was the state university was 
however, that courses in 


of these state schools, it w: at once seen 


there yet remains a place for the church in 
The study of the history and meaning of 
fundamental to human life to be left out of the educational 


religion is too 


program of a democratic society 
+ ¢ 


Furthermore, there is gr 

ference of politicians with the liberty « 
universities. The case of Prof. Scott Nearing 
vania is in point. The 
vears in Wisconsin, the embarrassments of 
unhindered study 


Iict -] ce 
aisturvpances 


that 


continual 
Inspiring 
teacher, Professor Ross, show us that the 
‘onomics may have to take itself to the institutions that 

‘otected by the Church. The church 

hrough with heresy trials, and in the tw 
by prejudice, hurch 


schools are 
» disciplines 
school 
university 


it would be 


st oppressed 
he whole more free¢ 


to have a state church again, 


surd to turn over the training of the minister to the 
; is an occasional man in our min 
istry who has come up through the 
f our ministerial students come by the way of the 
church college, though more Disciples in attendance 
at state universities than at the church The 
church college brings the young minister into a specialized 
group as at University Place, Des Moines, or at Eureka, 
where the Christian viewpoint is not only formally de- 
veloped but where religion saturates the whole social 
group. Such an atmosphere is the place to make men 
loyal to Christian ideals, while free in their thinking. 
The genius of the Disciples of Christ has been rational- 
istic in its temper. We have ever delighted in the intel- 
lectual aspects of religion. But, strange to say, we have 
been poor promoters of college enterprises. The searching 
article by Dean Norton found on another page is almost 
sensational in the courage of its utterances, but it is highly 


tate university. There is 
state university, but 
most 
are 
schools. 


important to face tl In the great evan 


not in the 
as might have been expected fr 


le Tacts as they are 


gelical group of which we are a part, we are 
vanguard educationally, 
the original impulse that was given the movement. 1 
For a long time there was a reckle 
The 


astonish 


reasons are obvious. 


duplication of institutions story of the dead college 


during our history would some of our best 1 
formed men. We drop the curtain on this scandal of o 
history 

The neglect in furnishing endowment in days gone by 


has | 


the Cc 


mg since lost its lhe college authorities o¥ 
have set a standard of proper endowment fc 


Che Disciples are too far below this 


excuse 
untry 
schools and colleges. 
standard for us to quote the figures. Our schools are alf 
perfectly aware that the immediate and pressing need o 
our time is the rapid collection of funds to make the instj 
tutions able to furnish the training modern youth shot 
have. ; 


+ ¢ 


Disciple schools have been subject in recent years to th 
unedifying spectacle of reactionary journalism demandi 
certain doctrinal guarantees. This encroachment of t 
freedom of learning has been resisted to the finish by m« 
of our educators. We believe the end of this epoch in ot 
history has come, and it is significant that we are able"t 
hour that the which 


now most prosperous. 


at this very schools have bee 


freest are The pragmatic argumen 
fortunately, is with the college that has never bowed the 
knee to Baal educationally 
Clearly, if our schools serve all the Church by furnis 
ing ministers, and if these schools aid continually in inte 
memb 


and co 


preting our religion in intellectual circles, every 
our religious group owes to our universities 
a great debt 

will mak 


as Oberlir 


which 
Butler 


we our schools the good word 


as well known as Amherst, and 


an intellectual people, we should rejoice 1 


Hiram 

If we are truly 
ir colleges and proclaim their merits to the world. 

Probabl 


in b 


ou ( 


mrotfessors should be better known men 
; in Disciples’ colleges | 


In the 


1ave suffered mort 


faith than our missionaries hav 


Cultured m« 
found the 


omparison 
and then 


without making an invidiou 


lave accepted insignificant salaries 
but half paid. We should know our teachers by name at 
honor their scholarly work. They are still poorly pai 


1] brotherhood which should kno 


and ill 
and appreciate them more 


requited by the 


+ ¢ 

The educational emergency at this present time demanq 
not only the loyal contributions of all the churches to o 
colleges, but it should touch the hearts of men of larg 
means to endow and equip our schools in such a way th 
we shall have cause for just pride in them. 

The percentage of educated people in our country 
far too low to meet the needs of democracy. Young pe 
ple everywhere are missing their chance because of the lo 
educational ideals of their home or their community. T 
Disciple college is our answer to this situation. It is o 
contribution to the intellectual life of America. 
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An Educational Conscience 


By Frederick O. Norton 


ow standardiza- paper organization, and it is good as far 
s than an as it goes, but it is composed of men who 
scripture, have no time to give to it, and, while I 
d report ave nothing to say against the or- 
to give ganization, but rather do I commend it 
We as a step in the nght direction, the fact 
that that it is not generally known that we 
what ave such an organization is proof of its 

hem inadequacy. 
It is generally agreed that one’s con- 
tribution toward a eause is a good index 
regard to it. Our 
ok records the distribution 
ffering as follows: Amer- 
Missionary Society, State 
n Christian Missionary 
’ Extension, Ministerial 
| . Christian Women’s Board of Mis- 
ns, National Benevolent Association, 
d of Bible-school offerings: American 
ristian Missionary Society, Foreign 
stian Missionary Society, State Mis- 
, r educational interests were not 
reeoenized in the offieial reeord of the 
distribution of offerings until the present 
The Methodist churehes in one of 
onterenees 1n Iowa vave over 


edueation; all the echurehes of 
Iowa, aeceording to the 1916 
rave only $510.94. 


II. 


have an edueational 


all our attention and emphasis 

been given to direet evangel- 

es to blatant evangelism, if 

rmitted to use such a term. 

etting through the fighting- 

tage, and have not yet ree- 

at we are through. I 

is have not, and if any one 

kind of a program, it is 

there is something the 

and he is at onee as- 

epithets of traitor, 
1, ete. 

neculiar teaching that 

and requires no inter- 

consequent result that 

s good as another’s. 

college at all? And 

s? One ean go from the 

harber shop, directly into 

1] is more likely to be 

lan atter ri ‘goes to 

he goes to a stand- 

books agree with 

said Caliph Omar, as he set 

the great Alexandrian Li- 

re useless: if they do not 

pernicious; in any ease, 

he destroved.’’ A modern 

ht read as follows: ‘‘If our 

what is in the Bible, they 

for any grammar school bov 

find that out for himself. If 

inything that is not in the 

are pernicious.’’ The con- 

vitable. 


IER EDUCATION SCORNED. 


educatior r religious press does not pro- ause of our literalism and legalism. 
mn Notice mote edueationa ner’ : - eonven- For every action, and every attitude, and 
** There are, t , and we had the seantiest, every movement, we have a plain ‘‘Thus 
exceptions, or, on-the-side, out-of-the-way, in- saith the Lord.’’ Do this, and you will 


I 


whatever we 1 rné apologetic reeognition on our be saved; don’t do it, and you will be 
ion, give it onal rrograms. We have spasmod- damned. Consequently you are less likely 

n, or assume to- Di illy inadequate recognition to be ‘‘saved’’ if you have anything to 

titude. One of our from the press, and in general from the do with education, especially with ‘‘ High- 

adil n In commenting upon our pulpit. We have no active edueational or- er Education,’’ which is popularly synony- 
ducational institutions recently, re- ganization or propaganda. Note that I mous with ‘‘Higher Criticism,’’ which, 
marked that a few of them had a ‘‘eraze say ; We have recently made a_ in its turn, popularly means ‘‘Infidelity.’’ 











DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED A NEW HYMNAL? 








} You can afford to postpone getting one until you 
=. have had opportunity to examine 


e 
Disciples 
Hymnal 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 








NOW NEARLY READY FOR PRESS, AFTER FIVE YEARS OF PREPARATION 








It can truly be said that this book will mark the highest reach 
hymn book construction among the Disciples of Christ, and the editors 
have endeavored to make it the best hymnal in the entire American 
Church. Neither labor nor expense is being spared to make a book 
that will satisfy and inspire every church that uses it. Three features 
are being especially emphasized: 


Hymns of Christian Unity 
Hymns of Social Service 


Hymns of the Inner Life 


The mechanical work on a hymnal of this high grade moves slowly, 
but it is confidently expected that the books will be ready for delivery 
in September. The manuscript is now in the typographer’s hands. 
The publishers regard 7HE D/SC/PLES HYMNAL as the most im- 
portant single piece of service the Disciples Publication Society has 
ever rendered the Disciples and the general church. 


We will be glad toreceive from pastors or other responsible officers 


of churches requests for a returnable sample of the hymnal. Your 
name will be placed on file and a copy forwarded as soon as the first 
l lease state the approximate 


edition comes from the press. In writing p 


: 
number of books your congregation will need. 


~ ~ 
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William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for 
Women located at Fulton, Mo. 





Two main departments: A Junior College for young women, 
all courses standardized by University of Missouri. A Preparatory 
Department for girls with the standard high school course. 

Special departments of Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
Music and Physical Education. The Conservatory of Music is 
as good as the best. 


Christian Character Emphasized Here 
A School that Cares 


FOR CATALOG AND PICTURE BOOK 


Address— JOS. A. SERENA, Pres., Fulton, Mo. 








A Good Religious Place 
To Go to School 





WHEREPrP 


G. D. Edwards, Dean, Columbia, Missouri 
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If it is all down in plain black and white, 
which he who runs may read, why not 
leave well enough alone? Satety first! 

Beeause of our inordinate coneeit, and 
cocksure dogmatism. We are absolutely 
right. All others are inevitably wrong. 
They are educated. We = are¢ not. Whiy 
educate? 

Because we have no edueational prona- 
ganda. I mean of course no effect 


‘ 


propaganda, as in the ease of Missions, 


Benevolence, Chureh Extension, et al. 
This is natural. Wiv should we ave, 
with an attitude sue] as I hi ae 


m4 ribed ? 


First, genuine seriptural teaching, wit 


emphasis on the need of Christi 


tion, tollowing the example of J 

Pau Jesus gave most of $s short iif 
I ‘ mn) as 

nak eC vive ! a 

ml = Ve i tiie an 

religi ( rs Paul. the eg i 

ll preachers and ngelists, ‘ 
best education his country eould affors 
an edneatior ( rrespondine to ft tor 

1 tue highest acad nie degree Is 
ferred af tie present time 

~ madly thr establis 
propaganda for religious edueation sim 
ilar to that whi ve have lone had for 
Foreig? Missions—a_=_ scientificaly = on 
ganized Board of Edueation, wit 
best educ ional leader ho in b f 
cured s Seeretars » mar Ose ¢ 
erated s irship and ability will « 

t he itter m of the brother ad ana 
respect and lovalty of ir educational 
institu ms; at in of t ! tt ? rt 
equipment and experienee, who will d 
vote all his time, energy and talents to 
our educational interests. 

T e object of thus edneati mal propa 
ganda shonld be: to educate our relig 
leadership: to ereate, arouse, or de 
a sentiment in favor of edueation among 


the Diseiples—an edueational conscience, 
so to sm ak, as we have been developing a 
missionary conscience. The first step to 
be taken bv this Board through its Seer 

tarv should be to make a thoroueh in 
vestigation and elassification of all our 


educational institutions and enterprises 


The 


AR cannot be conducted ac 

W cording to rules which ar 

born of the ideals of Jesus 
Christ. To think of such a thing is to 
think in eontradictions. The dead re- 
ligions of antiquity are better suited to 
modern Europe, with its militarism, than 
Christianity. Christianity or Militarism, 
one or the other, must survive; they can- 
not both survive. 

The pagan is at the gate of our eiviliza- 
tion, ready to come in and take posses- 
sion. Like a lurking menace we see 
him, on all sides, in every department of 
human life, seeking to capture our world, 
seeking to overthrow the ideals which 
have been most precious to us. 


THE HIGH PRIEST OF THE NBW 
PAGANISM. 


Many foes within our gates are allied 
with the pagan without. These foes weaken 
us in our stand against the pagan by get- 
ting us to distrust our weapons: The 
Word of God, the ideals of Jesus, the 
message of Christianity, and the moral 
standards of our modern civilization. 


and to publish the results of this investi- 
gation without fear or favor, for the in- 
iormation of our chureh people. If we 
have schools that are second, third, or 
fourtu class, our people, and especially 
our young people, should know it, and 
the public has a right to the most exact- 
ine knowledge of the institution it is 
called upon to support. This investiga- 
tion should be followed by enlightening 
articles on our educational conditions and 
problems, in our religious papers, pub- 
lished by tue Secretary by the authority 
of the Board. Our religious leaders, 


whether ministers, business men or pro- 
fessional men, should be individually in- 
terviewed and won to a sympathetic un- 
derstanding 


and co-operation in our edu- 

cational work, Addresses should be given 

our principal conventions and in our 

leading churches. A monthly or quarterly 

bulletin should be published, keeping the 
f | 


erests of our eolleges before the peo- 


Discriminating literature should be 


ent to the ehureles. Edueational Day 
uuld be as generally observed as For- 
en Missionary Day is now, and proper 
terature should be provided for this 
purpose, 
The Board throug Its Seeretary should 
roughly standardize and co-ordinate 
the work of our colleges. This, of course, 


should be approached in a judicious man- 
ner by personal visitation and conter- 
ences with the executives 

The Board should advise and assist in 


¢ management finaneial campaigns, 
individual institutions, but greater 


; 


emphasis should be placed upon the fi- 
nancial returns, through the proper ad- 
istment of the chureh budget to the 
headquarters of the Board, creating a 
large fund for distribution according to 
needs If the educational conscience is 
fully developed, the money for the work 
- iio 


The erving sin of 


Disciples today 
s the neglect of our church colleges. The 
Men and Millions Movement is the first 
real recognition of the proper place of 
our edueational work. One of its aims 
was stated to be to raise the salaries of 
nstructors to a living standard. How 
many of our people know that a majority 
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of our so-called professors are not pal 
as well as plumbers or carpenters? D4 
not let us deceive ourselves. The law of 
compensation works here as well as any- 
where else. Whatever may be said about 
‘loyalty,’’ it is impossible to secure 0 
hold the best equipped instructors with- 
out adequate salary, consequently it 1s a 
tact that in the recent classification of 
the U. S. Government, only one of ou 
educational institutions was ranked ir 
group L. 

lhe productive endowment of the 
‘richest’’ educational institution among 
us, s less than a million dollars, 

e two to five millions is the 
endowment of the ordinary first class 


small collewe : fon example, At 
erst, wit about Hv) students, hi: 
five million and in’ round numbers tl 
end ment of the best standard college 
ana iniversities Amount to from one 
million to one millon for ever 
on indred students. We have abou 
thr and a half millon dollars e1 
dowment for twenty-three colleges, wit 
thont GOO students. or about one m 
hon r every 2,000) students, or on] 


r fo ton per eent of ihe endow- 


ment of ools that are supported by 


A number of our inslitugjions are 
colled **Universitves,’* with sach pitiful 
endowments as $44,880, $57,680, and $65,- 
O00; some ‘*eolleges’ with ‘‘no endow- 
ment’” and one with $222! 

We often hear the complaint that many 
ot our best young mer who Wish to pre- 
pare for the ministry go to Harvard, 
Yale, Union, ete., and there imbibe strange 


aoctrines inimical to the faith onee for 
oll delivered to t surts. But what ean 
expect when at these seheols tney 


mav have free tuition, and at ours, thev 


pay from $50 to$110 a vear: when not one 


of our institutions is adequately equipped 
for re irch, and when it is an indis 
putable fact that no one ean get a posi- 
Trev 1 one of our best colleges without 
ia e trom one ot ese great uni- 


ersities. It seems to me that it is time 
for us to quit plaving at edueation. Put 
not do wi +i] ec ck velop an 


educational Conselence. 


Pagan at the Gate 


By Charles H. Forster 


Only by holding to these can we stand 
against the subtle advance of The New 
Paganism. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, the philosopher, 
ean rightly be called the great high 
priest of the The New Paganism, and his 
teachings, which will be deseribed in this 
article, prepared the way for The War 
in two ways: by undermining the teach- 
ings of Christ, and by exalting the ideals 
of elassie paganism. The legions of liv- 
ing pagans who are now horrifying and 
terrorizing Europe are acting out the 
philosophy of Nietzsche to the letter. A 
writer conversant with German life and 
the philosophical teachings in German 
universities recently - wrote concerning 
Friedrich Nietzsche: ‘‘It is very inter- 
esting to watch the unreasonable and 
bloody anties of the real pagans who are 
now making Europe a living example of 
the. philosopher’s theories.’’ 


THE PAGAN PHILOSOPHY IN REAL LIFE. 


The philosophy of paganism has ceased 
to become a mere exercise of the intellect. 
It has embodied itself in real life. It had 


everything ready. It had an ineredibly 
terrible and monstrous machinery at its 
command. Like some great Juggernaut 
Militarism lunged forward, and men, 
women, children, ideals, religion, lit- 
erature, government were driven before 
it in just one bloody direction. Nothing 
ean get to the rear and escape. All must 
go in the direction they are driven or 
be erushed to death. Militarism has now 
the upper hand. 


CHRISTIANITY THE ONLY HOPE. 


Christianity is the only force that could 
have destroyed this Juggernaut. It is 
its natural enemy. The paganism of 
Europe could not have been regenerated 
if Christianity had been fully alive. 
Christianity must be undermined if a 
militaristic civilization is to be erected. 
Now the intellectual attempt of pagan- 
ism to undermine Christianity found its 
voice in the teachings of Nietzsche and 
his followers. 

He brands the doctrines and the dog- 
mas of the Church as a _ lot of empty 
notions—the last fumes of evaporating 
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i cones t ze theolowieal vaganies, Tie egions 
~ eystems of Europ Instead of regarding Militarism as an 
| : I their monuments ( ] out-and-out enemy tin Chureh has as- 
e bh t< sumed a friendly attitude, merely sug- 
i rick and an gesting that it might pull out a few of 
deous, devil-like scorn ts « vs and ¢ k itS paganism in a 
these e¢ set of mice, wmanitarian rules. A few 
re ned loval sons of the Chureh, seeing the fal- 
ae oa ev and futility of all this, have prayed 
( < and ‘ peace eonventions. Speeches 
ave bee rele and books have been 
ritte We ha talked eonfidently and 
‘ ed to the crown of the lead 
t] iment. but militarism regarded 
nes ch amounted 
' cori 
a 4 Above the pravers of the Chureh, and 
: mol ' el thar they, sounded the 
. wr? erv of t Ne Paganism. Nietzsehe, its 
( : prophet. ealled for a new religion, a new 
Jd econseienc nd new moral valnes as 
t r f-starved ldren | not the Europe’ it need. Sometling new to 
oy tir } lies resist thie eeaving soeictv and deteriorat- 
ng lit f Christian eivilization. Some- 
' thing t take the plaee of the eowardice, 
v hattlefel,) the pitiableness, the old woman’s moral- 
hal ’ » Christian < tv whieh t enniums of Christianity 
ave eorporated into the race. 
nto lite t Nietzsche finds this something in the law 
Man af Xi roth? of the ngle and the revival of the rule 
of the basie instinets of life. Europe 
must open the windows and let the fresh 
( tinnit heen too air blov from the expanses of the 
I Para nm the jungle and drive ont the poisonous at- 
It d mosphere of Christianitv. It must de- 
turdy pioneer, velop the manly instinets which sing in 
h ty tlhe 1d hattle nd shout 1 en t] e blood spouts 
t t , hit A f make from ft wound of an enemy. It must 
d, well-ordered and tread inder foot that  eontemptible 
(‘lirist adios wut it sane species of well-being dreamt of by ‘‘shop- 
\ keep (Christians, cows, women, 
heeame a Engh en, and other democrats.’’ 
| 
= ro ’ TO ENDURING HEALTH. 
eligi 
Militaris: Here is the voiee of philosophy giving 
{ ( ade by id Bi the « I the wild. Nietzsehe pene- 
I t th the lamb, trated ft the pagan passions whiel 
the co smoldered beneath the thin erust of 
Christianity whieh eovered Europe. He 
rrel t lesser helped t trike the mateh which changed 
te ! these dering passions into a living 
f the flame. W ave heen living on the top 
Chur made itself a of a voleano and we_ should not show 
i, tur I t arp t that the basie passions have 
net f life whi re burst fort nto roaring, flaming. lurid 
r it stands hel lif () rt is to be ready with a new 
, i t tor and forceful message when these passions 
It trembling in its have | ned themselves out. when the 
r heast re erurt out lust is over, when the in- 
t evital f weakness after passion- 
' ! fe nee prostrates the world. In 
t mock that ean point the wav to an 
| 4 ‘ } 14} 


A Moral Equivalent for 
Universal Military Service 


ANDOLPH BOURNE, in The New Republic. 


nee, patmoti swagger, ire 

‘ ban the wearv old deep-dug cehan- 
first natioa nd nels int whic national feeling always 
1 cl shall keep ~ out ol runs and is lost The flooding river fills 
bis ch the ageain its arehaie and forsaken paths. 


aoe is threat ned to Onur present confusion expresses the 


é r ‘ t at tO dilemma we find ourselves in, when our 
‘ ire into a meaning- instincts impel us into eourses that our 
or int piling-up of intelligence tells us we ought not to 

eek r a proseribing of alien fojjoy 
4 \ res, ild not tistV us We want 
nal en . but we do not want military ae- *€ AMERICANISM.’’ 


and misu Even the wildest patriots know 
al need that that Ameriea would have to go through Our American danger is not so much 
r’’ with whi t most pernicious and revolutionary that we become militarists as that we 
| our imagina nees to accept the universal military grope along, fretting and harrying each 
rer so academic a set whieh they advoeate. We wish other into a unity which is delusive, and 
t the emsis, we ft ivanece trom ‘where we stand. We expressing our ‘¢ Americanism’’ in ac- 
iation rightly. begin to suspect that ‘military serviee, tivities that are not ereative. The best 
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conception of a 


come through James’s 
productive army of youth, warring 
against nature and not against men, 


finding in drudgery and toil and danger 
the values that war and preparation for 
war had given. Ten years ago an 
army seemed Utopian. We had neither 
the desire nor the technique. It seemed 
a project not to be realized without mak- 
ing a reorganization of our life so rad 
ical as to make the army itself unneces- 
sary. Today, however, a host of new at- 
titudes seem to give us the raw material 
out of which such a_ national service 
could be created. We hear much of uni- 
versal military service as ‘‘education.’’ 
The Plattsburgs are sugar-coated as 
‘feivie training camps,’’ ‘‘ for 
citizenship.’’ Universal service no longer 
stands on its old ground of mere pre- 
paration for war. It is frankly trying to 
get itself recognized as an indispensable 
mode of education. The next pertinent 
step is evidently to ask why, if universal 
service is valuable because it is educa- 
tional, it should not be constructed on a 
strict educational foundation. 


. } 
such 


schools 


COLOSSAL ORGANIZATION NOT NEEDED. 


James’s proposal sounded Utopian be- 
cause it would require an entirely new 
and colossal national organization to put 
it into action. Universal military serv- 
ice in this country would certainly mean 
such a task. But if our national service 
is to be educational, we already have the 
organization in existence. The rapidly 
consolidating public school systems in the 
states provide the machinery for such an 
organization. As the public schools be- 
come better places for children to spend 
their time in, we are growing less tolerant 
of the formsof schooling outside of the 
public system. The tendency is towards 
the inclusion of all children in the public 
school. And the progressive states are 
requiring schooling up to the full age of 
sixteen years. We are rapidly creating a 
publie school system, effectively adminis- 
tered by the states, which gives us the 
one universally national,” compulsory 
service which we possess or are ever likely 
to consent to. 

Edueation is the only form of ‘‘con- 
seription’’ to which Americans have 
ever given consent. Compulsory military 
service would require decades of Na- 
poleonie political evangelism to intro- 
duce. Compulsory education is uni- 
versally accepted. For a national serv- 
ice which shall be educational you would 
have to convert nobody. The field is 
sown. No one denies the right of the 
state to conscript the child for eduea- 
tion. But coupled with this assent is the 
insistence that the education shall be the 
freest, fullest and most stimulating that 
we know how to give. The current edu- 
cational interest arises largely from the 
indignant demand that a _ state which 
takes all the children must meet the needs 
of every child. The very recent en- 
thusiasm for ‘‘vocational education’’ 
means that we want a schooling that shall 
issue in capacity for fruitful occupation. 
A national educational service could 
give training for work at the same time 
that it gave opportunity for service. 


MILITARY SERVICE A SHAM. 


It is only a national service of this 
kind that would really be universal. Mil- 
itary service is a sham universality. It 
omits the feminine half of the nation’s 
youth. And of the masculine half it uses 
only the physically best. France is the 
enly eountry where the actual levy on 
men for military service has approxi- 
mated the number liable. But worst of 


all, military service irons out all differ- 
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ences of talent and ability. It does not 
even tap the resources it enlists. It 
makes out of an infinitely varied group a 
mere machine of uniform, obeying units. 
The personal qualities, the individual 
powers of the youth it trains, are of no 
relevance whatever. Men are valuable 
exactly to the degree that they crush out 
these differences. 

A national service for education would 
not be a sham. It would actually enlist 
the co-operation of every youth and girl. 
It would aim at stimulation, not obedi- 
ence. It would call out capacity and not 
submerge it. It would organize varied 
tasks adapted to the capacities and 
strengths of its young citizenry. It would 
be universal, but it would be compulsory 
only in the sense that it called every one 
to the service. The tasks would not be 
enforced drudgery, but work that enlisted 
the will and toned up the aspirations. 


RELATION TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Such a national service would be the 
logical outgrowth of our publie school 
system. Suppose the state said: All 
children shall remain in school till the age 
sixteen years. Between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one they shall spend 
two years in national service. This serv- 
ice shall be organized and administered 
by the state educational administrations, 
but supervized and subsidized by the 
national government. The service would 
be performed as national service, but its 
work would be constructive and com- 
munal in its purposes and not military. 
Special military training could be given 
as a branch of this service to those who 
were best fitted for it. But defense would 
be but an incident in our constructive life, 
and not the sinew of our effort. 

The tasks for such a national service 
would evidently be different from those 
contemplated by James. He thought of 
turning k* army of youth into the 
drudgery ot the world, where they might 
win in heroie toil and self-sacrifice the 
moral rewards which war had formerly 
given. But if our service is to be uni- 
versal, it cannot be mere unskilled labor 
in mines and farms and forests. A large 
proportion of our youth would be dis- 
qualified. Furthermore, a service which 
made such frontal attack on industry 
would be bitterly resisted by those with 
whom its work competed. We are not 
prepared for a service which clashes too 
suddenly and harshly with the industrial 
system. What we need is a service 
which shall not so much do the old work 
of the world as create new demands and 
satisfy them. This national service could 
do things which need to be done, but 
which are not now being done. It eould 
have for its aim the improvement of the 
quality of our living. Our appalling 
slovenliness, the ignorance of great masses 
in city and country as to the elementary 
technique of daily life—this should be 
the enemy of the army of youth. I have 
a picture of a host of eager young mis- 
sionaries swarming over the land, spread- 
ing the health knowledge, the knowledge 
of domestic science, of gardening, of 
tastefulness, that they have learned in 
school. 


of 


SOME ADVANTAGES FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE. 


Such a service would provide appren- 
tices for communal services in town and 
country, as many schools and colleges are 
already actually providing. Food in- 
spection, organized relief, the care of de- 
pendents, playground service, nursing in 
hospitals—all this would be a field for 
such an educational service. On a larger 
seale, tree-planting, the care and repair 
of roads, work on conservation projects, 
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the care of model farms, would be tasks 
for this army. As I was burning eater- 
pillars’ nests the other day in New Jer- 
sey and saw the trees sinister with grey 
webs, I thought of the destroying army 
of youth that should be invading the 
land clearing it of all insect pests. We 
might even come to the foreible rebuild- 
ing of the slovenly fences and outhouses 
which strew our landscape, and to an im- 
position of cleanness upon our American 
countryside. With an army of youth we 
could perform all those services of neat- 
ness and merey and intelligenee which our 
communities now know how to perform 
and mean to perform, but have not the 
weapons to wield. 


**PLYING SQUADRONS,’ 


The army could be organized in flying 
squadrons, so that its youth could travel 
widely and see and serve all kinds of men 
and communities. For its direction we 
would need that new type of teacher-en- 
gineer-community worker that our best 
systems are already producing. 
Seientifie schools, schools of philanthropy, 
are turning out men and women who 
could step into their places as non-com- 
missioned officers for such an army. The 
service could be entirely flexible. Boys 
and girls could learn the rudiments of 
their trade or profession in actual serv- 
ice with the army. Book studies could 
be carried on, and college learning could 


sehool 


come to its own as the intellectual fer- 
tilizer of a wholesome and stimulating 
life. Athletics and sports would be an in- 


tegral part of the two years’ service. 
There would be long periods of camping 
in the national parks or upon ocean 
beaches. The Boy Seouts and Camp- 
Fire Girls already give the elue to sueh 
an enterprise. 

If objection is made that this national 
educational service would fail to bring 
out the sterner qualities of heroism and 
self-sacrifice, and would not be a genui'v 
moral equivalent for war, the answer ‘s 
that the best kind of a moral equivalent 
is a moral sublimation. We want to turn 
the energies of youth away from their 
squandering in mere defense or mere 
drudgery. Our need is to learn how to 
live rather than die; to be teachers and 
ereators, not engines of destruction; 
be inventors and pioneers, not mere de- 
ferfiers. Our cities and isolated farms 
alike are mute witnesses that Americans 
have never learned how to live. Sup 
pose we had a national service which was 
making a determined assault for the en- 
hancement of living. Would its stand- 
ards be less rigorous? Rather would the 
ingenuity and imagination have to be of 
the finest. 


to 


NATIONAL UNION AND VIGOR SECURED 

Some such conception of national serv- 
ice is the only one which will give us that 
thrill of unity and vigor which we scck. 
An educational service built on the publie 
school system puts the opportaumty in 
our hatids. The rax material in attitudes 
aud desires is here. Every task that an 
army of youth neclt perform is already 
being <ione in some schoo! or eollege or 
commu:al service. Ail we need to do is 
to co-crdinate and make universal what 
is now haphazard and isolated. An army 
of vouth which focused sehool work 
would provide just that purpose that 
educators seek. The advocates of ‘‘pre- 
paredness’’ are willing to spend bil- 
lions on a universal military service 
which is neither universal nor education- 
al nor productive. Cannot we begin to or- 
ganize a true national service which will 
let all serve creatively towards the ton- 
ing up of American life? 
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A Call to Young College 
Men and Women 


The Christian Woman's Board Appeals for Seventy-five New Foreign Missionaries. 


BY CHARLES T. PAUL. 
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touched by any evangelical activities, 
the Christian Woman’s Board, on behal? 
of the Diseiples of Christ, has undertaken 
to oceupy a big reach of new territory 
extending northward from Buenos Aires. 
It comprises the three Argentine prov- 
inces of Entre Rios, Corrientes and 
Misiones, situated between the rivers 
Urueuay and Parana, and also the en- 
tire Republie of Paraguay. From the 
missionary viewpoint there is not a more 
strategic piece of country in all Latin 
America. Nor do the annals of modern 
missionary administration record a 
finer example of daring and prescient 
Christian statesmanship than the prompt 
1 rful action of the Christian 
Woman's Board of Missions in being 
he first of all the boards to request the 
essignment of a part of South America’s 


ast unoceupied regions. This immense 
ne parish as large as Ohio, Indiana, 
Thin Michiean and Wisconsin. with a 
wT 61,000,000, is the very 
al ‘ ire development of the 
wont ! ntinent To enlare the mis- 
\ires, and to move out 
. k into the regions de- 
se) mmediate though 
é nvestment of twentv new 
nen and ten women, 
ll types of serviee, from 
‘ ‘ ministrv amone the students 
ned classes of Buenos Aires and 
\ to evangelistic, industrial and 
one the Indians of the 

( 1¢ 

TA. 
ts and new openings 
1) iples in Central India 
mission has asked the 
Foreign Christian Mis- 
. ety, and the Christian 
\ Board o Missions, to aug- 
additional work- 
<t five years—twenty 
i twenty single wom- 
( ( rist n Woman’s 
provide its reasonable 
i couples and ten single 
al They are ne ded as 
i \ irkers, teach 
erintendents, and or- 
Bilaspur, Jhansi, 
Bina, I ir station as its ery- 
! eve I] ntals, sehools, orphanages, 
tricts, mass movements, un- 
ent territory are hungry for new 
inds, faeces, new  hearts,—more 
1 shepherds of souls. 

This, then, is the sum of the matter. 
The ds are white unto harvests too 
ore: r present reapers to cope with. 


An increase of seventy-five new mission- 
aries is asked for. Here let the appeal 
stand ont in tabular form: 

ur tor Jamaica, 

wenty-one for Mexico, 

wenty for South America, 

irtv for India. 

It is the Board’s desire and purpose 
to seeure as large a proportion as pos- 
sible of the seventy-five during the eur- 
rent summer months, so that this present 
year they may begin their special prepa- 
ration at the College of Missions, 


I 
r 
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whose next session opens September the 
thirteenth. 

Most earnestly is the whole brother- 
hood urged to join with the Board in 
prayer that these missionaries may be 
raised up and thrust out by the Lord 
Himself through the devotion and col- 
laboration of His people. 

At the summons of European em- 
perors and kings millions of the best 
and bravest of men, the flower of the 
old-world nations, have rushed to the de- 
fence and advancement of their country’s 
eause. Multitudes have laid down their 
lives. When America seemed menaced 
on her southern border, mighty battalions 
were soon mustered on the Rio Grande, 


with hundreds of thousands more ready 
and eager in ‘‘the glad ardor of saeri- 
fice’’ to volunteer for service if Wash- 
ington should but speak. 

What should be the response of a mil- 
lion and a half Diseiples to this peace- 
ful eall of the kingdom of Christ? 

Correspondence is at onee invited from 
young men and women who desire to 
present themselves to the Board as 
candidates, and from other persons con- 
cerning possible candidates of their ac- 
quaintanee, interest and prayer. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, President 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, 
College of Missions Building, The Col- 
lege of Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. 


At Old Chautauqua 


HEN the first French voyagers 

made their way across the port- 

tage from Lake Erie to the 
water that stretches from Mayville to 
Jamestown, N. Y., and gave it a name 
which later was modified to Chautauqua, 
they little realized that they were pro- 
viding the English language with a word 
which as a noun and adjective was to 
prove one of the most useful terms in 
the common speech. No one knows what 
the word means. There are a half dozen 
conjectures regarding its origin. It may 
be Indian, and it may be a corruption of 


some French phrase. But today it is good 
English, and very popular American. 
On the shore of that lake nearly a half 


Christian 


eentury ago two prominent 
noted 


workers, both Methodist, one a 
minister and the other a successful man 
of business, located a of the 
American Sunday School Association. In 
that work Dr. John H. Vincent, of 
Buffalo, was deeply interested, and Mr. 
Lewis H. Miller, of Akron, was active. 
It was no part of their purpose to make 
permanent the gathering by the lake, but 
merely to use the admirable spot as one 
of the places which might be utilized, 
after the manner of a camp meeting, *)~ 
religious gatherings. But it 
adapted to the purpose, and the time was 
birth of the summer 
almost without pre- 
Chautauqua plan 
born.—combining the instruction of the 
inspiration of the plat- 
he camp. 


session 


was so well 


so ripe for the 

school idea, that 
meditation the was 
classroom, the 
form and the recreation otf 


* + 


Today Chautauqua,—the 
hundreds of less ambitious assemblies,— 
is a summer city of ten thousand in- 
habitants, with a complete college equip- 
music, publie speaking 


mother of 


ment, schools of 
and physical culture, arts and crafts, a 
school of religion, embracing studies in 
biblical literature and _ religious eduea 
tion, and a lecture and concert program 
covering almost every hour of the day 
during ten weeks each summer. Here 
come teachers, preachers, missionaries, 
students, parents and children, and peo- 
ple of every profession and no profes- 
sion, to rest and study. And so full of 
activity is the place that those who come 
only for rest find it hard to eseape the 
universal contagion of industry. One 
wakens in the morning with the resolute 
determination that he will not do a thing 
but rest all day. Then comes the haunt- 


ing fear that something of special inter- 
est may occur, so it will be safer to con- 
sult the daily program. But a glance at 
that array, and one is lost. Before he 
is aware, he is out and hurrying to one 
feature after another, till the day is as 
full as all days are in this faxeinating 
place. 

Chautauqua has a way of laying hands 
on representative men from all the d 
nominations, schools and vocations. The 
Sunday programs are very rich. from 
the Bible Stndy hour at nine in the 
amphitheatre, through the great preach- 
eleven, at which eight 

erowd into the 
auditorium, on through afternoon hours 
of devotion and instruction, to the Ves- 
per Service in the Hall of Philosophy at 
five, the informal lakeside devotions at 
seven, and the sacred concert at eight, ti 
day is full of inspiration. 


* ¢ 


Most of the Protestant bodies 
headquarters at Chautauqua. The 
ciples secured such a house some , 
ago through the efforts of Mr. and Mz 
Ford, services to Eureka College 
made them well and favorably known. 
At present the headquarters are in the 
capable hands of Mrs. J. C. B. Stivers 
of Cleveland. There is a_ sizable group 
ot Disciples on the grounds, some of 
whom remain through the entire 
At each of the denominational 
Sunday worship is held at ten o'clock, 
and at that time the Disciples during the 
past two or three weeks observed the ecom- 
munion, under the leadership of such men 
as F. M. Rains, J. J. Castleberry, J. C. 
B. Stivers and E. H. Long. On Wednes- 
day evening at seven there is a 
hour, and on Thursday afternoons recep- 
tions are held in honor of any guests who 


ing service at 
thousand people 


huge 


uave 
Dis- 


ars 


whose 


season, 


nouses 


social 


may be on the grounds. 

It has been several 
Visitor had the privilege of 
any considerable period of time at Chan- 
tauqua. Every year or two he heen 
there for a Sunday. But this year it was 
possible to remain three weeks, at work 
in the religion and in various 
other duties connected with the program. 
Every day a devotional service is held at 
o’clock, conducted by the prea her 
of the previous Sunday. And every 
morning at eight and nine classes were 
held in the Hall of the Christ, in the 
study of the Prophets and the life of 
Christ. The pleasure and profit of his 


since the 
spending 


vears 


nas 


school of 


ten 
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work are very great. People who cannot 
attend University classes, or who prefer 
the more unconventional life of the As- 
sembly, come in large numbers to partici- 
pate in these studies. They are people 
of many denominational and theological 
view-points, but their interest in the 
great themes of religion is profound and 
constant. 


¢* ¢ 


But it is the lecture hours of eleven and 
half-past two that attract the crowds. At 
these times the great subjects of national 
and social interest are discussed. Dur- 
ing one week we heard Professor Steiner 
daily, in a treatment of the problems of 
our new citizenship, the results of immi- 
gration. which searched the consciences 
and the hearts of all who listened. An- 
other week was civen to ‘‘ Preparedness,’’ 
with addresses twice daily by advocat s 
ot armament and pacification, respec- 
tively, who alternated in their presenta- 
tion of the various phases of the ques- 
tion, and left most people in hopeless eou- 
fusion as to what was meant by  pr-- 
paredness’ after all. One speaker + ro- 
claimed himself a pacifist and with amaz- 
ing audacity demanded the largest navy 
in the world! Another insisted that he 
was a militarist, but dissented from any 
program ot army increase beyond the size 
required for police duty. On the whole 
one gathered that the sentiment of the 
audiences was quite averse to the pro- 
posals made in the interest of prepared- 
ness, and that but for its political value 
just now the whole program would fall 
ot its weight, and under the sober 
second thought of the nation. 

Another week was given to lectures on 
various phases of archaeology, coincident 
with the sessions of the American Insti- 
tute of Archaeology. During that week 
the speakers dealt with such fields as 
Primitive European Life, the testimony 
ot Egypt to the early history of the race, 
and the story of Athens in the age of 
Pericles 

Interspersed with more 
subjects were recreational features in te 
form of concerts, moving pictures, 
ball games, receptions, and ghost parades, 
while golf, swimming, fishing and canoeing 
all had their devotees. 


* ¢ 


There are many familiar faces one ex- 
pects to see at Chautauqua. At some time 
or another during the season one is quite 
meet Bishop Vincent, his son, 
President Geo. E. Vineent, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, Dr. FE. H. Hurlbut, Prof. S. H. 
Clark, Dean Perey H. Boynton, and va- 
rious denominational leaders whose names 
are familiar. The Presbyterian House is 
a headquarters for the missionaries of 
that chureh, who are on leave of abs«-nee 
from their fields, and are provided wrh 

entertainment during their 
What an admirable thing it 
would be for our missionaries to 
have such a place of The 
funds for this purpose would have to be 
contributed by people who believe in sueh 
a place Sut it ought not to be diffieult 
to finance such a proposal. The Disciples’ 
Headquarters could not undertake it 
without generous help. In fact, the 
derived from rentals hardly 
pay the expenses of the place. 


own 


these serious 


base- 


sure to 


almost free 
stay here. 
own 


recreation, 


re- 
sourees 
suftice to 
So it is the eustom of those Disciples who 
visit Chautauqua and enjoy the privileges 
of the house to eontribute as they are 
able to the extension of its influence. We 
ought to have a larger hody of our pe ple 
there. We shall have when they appre- 
eiate the value of a period of residence 
in this mother Chautauqua. 
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EDITORIAL 


HUMOR IN RELIGION as the last resort of a defeated man. The story that 

farefesines . screams and raves in the last chapter has simply confessed 
humor |} —_ in religior its impotency to arouse wholesome interest. 

try to arouse interest by vocal tricks. One 

r was asked by his son, “Father, why did you pound 

pulpit so today?” .“Because I had nothing to say,” 


, 
replied 


, , 
ers would ( een shocked 


Interest in a sermon depends upon the choice of a truly 
theme that takes root in universal experience. Its 
must follow valid literary method. Fundament- 

must proceed out of the soul of a man who is him- 


interested 


ILLICIT PRAYER 


(THESE days many books are being written on the 
‘ct of prayer, many of them seeking only to var- 
over our religious situation with a coating of rather 
Some of them are truly great efforts to give 
a satisfactory interpretation of this great sub- 
ple have been warned of praying too little. 
need also to be warned of praying too much, of a cer- 
ind. There is too much of irreverent stage praying. 
vangelist walks to the side of the stage, goes 
he motion of ringing an old-fashioned telephone, 
then says, “Hello, God, | am here.” This is his intro- 
to his prayer. It throws into relief the brutal and 
us use of prayer for public show. Of the same 
he prayer of the Pharisee on the street corner 

seen of men 
‘als know chiefly the prayer of petition. The 
communion of the great mystics. the prayer of 
ing, the prayer of submission to the divine will, 
much less. A girl of evangelical faith put God 
ver test some vears ago. She asked for some- 


day and she believed she asked in faith. She 
for 


“PUNCH” IN THE SERMON | disappointed and two years never opened her Bible 


TY anes dae ane “6 . , nor attended worship. Onlv a deeper view of prayer from 
N sel cea Pe het tor saved her to religion \ business man we know 


success of his investments on the board of 
burglars pray to the saints for success. 

» divine magic which places the Almighty 

If it were, our world would soon be in 

that prayer never changes the 

iv it is far more common for 

means by which the divine mind may over- 

ubborn wills. Jesus went into the garden to 

his cup pass. He learned to say, “Not my will, 


MORALITY AND THE END OF THE WORLD 
N TEREST in last things, and in the life here and now, 
I stand side by side in the New Testament. There ts a 
school that would interpret the whole New Testament 
ianic document finding its chief meaning in a be- 


he speedy ending of the world. This leaves Jesus 
he preacher of an “interim ethics” and the whole early 
ristian movement stands upon a mistake. 
ur own day there is still found in many quarters the 


same effort at peering into the future. Alexander Camp- 
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bell must have had some of this interest when he named 
his journal “The Millennial Harbinger.” His hard-headed 
practicality rescued him from the vagaries which some of 
his followers have committed in putting forth various 
kinds of interpretations of Daniel and Revelation unsup- 
ported by any scholarly principles whatever. 

The deepest meaning of Christianity for the world is to 
be found in no geography of heaven and hell such as fur- 
nished by Dante and Milton. Our world wants a religion 
that gets its meaning out of its every-day value to the race. 
It is the religion of Jesus Christ as a mode of life that now 
commends it to thoughtful people. 

As Professor Ross has pointed out, we are confronted 
by new sins every day which are not in the decalogue. The 
social consciousness is making a new decalogue, not to abro- 
gate the old but to amplify it. It is a time of great moral 
confusion. Many people are becoming discouraged in 
their search for what is right. In such a time, Jesus’ re- 
ligion with its Golden Rule comes to us with an attitude 
of consideration for the value of human life which fur- 
nishes the point of view that will write the new command- 
ments for the modern world. 

It is the business of the church to develop conscience to 
support our new visions of duty. It is one thing to see 
the right intellectually, but it is another to feel a great en- 
thusiasm for it 


IS THE CHURCH DIFFERENT? 
O DEEPER difference divides modern free evan- 
N gelicals from the older church groups than their 
attitude toward the Church itself. To meet the 
charge of schism and disloyalty to the mother Church, the 
evangelical learned to say that it was religion that counted 
and not the Church. 

The story of the different doctrines of the Church is a 
long one to tell. In the Roman Catholic doctrine, there 
could be no Church without a pope, and they have a list 
of supposed popes running back to the Apostle Peter who 
was given the power of the keys, whatever that meant. 
The Episcopalian says, “Where the bishop is, there is the 
Church.” The Presbyterian had a doctrine of a Church 
visible and of a Church invisible. The Congregationalist 
insisted we should say “the churches” instead of “the 
Church.” Disciples have often emphasized a kind of apos- 
tolic succession by undertaking to restore the form and or- 
ganization of a New Testament Church. 

This confusion of testimony in the Christian world has 
tended to degrade the Church in the eyes of the world. 
There are undoubtedly a good many people who regard 
the Church in no different light than they regard a lodge, 
a club or a college fraternity. The fiction writers have 
often made their heroes come out for an abolition of the 
Church entirely. 

It is cheering to find a great thinker like Professor Royce 
coming to a defence of the conception of the Church. It 
is needless to say he is interested in no mediaeval doctrine 
of apostolic succession, but on the other hand he cannot 
accept the low view of the Church held by evangelicals. 
The Church, the Beloved Community, is set in the very 
center of his conception of Christianity. Perhaps his 
definitions will not satisfy all students. He has, however, 
turned the attention of Christians to a new kind of think- 
ing about the Church that is wholesome. 
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LESSONS FROM A FAILURE 

FEW years ago there was inaugurated with a blare 
A of trumpets a new educational institution in the 
state of Ohio called the Phillips Bible Institute. It 
was an effort to utilize in a northern city the unique meth- 
ods of Ashley S. Johnson, in Tennessee. Though Ohio 
already had a high-grade Disciple college and Bethany 
College was not far away, it was thought that the need 
of a simon-pure gospel was so great that a new institution 
was demanded. Press reports announced that the 

school had a larger attendance than Hiram college. 

We now hear that the school disbanded and the re- 
mains of it are being offered to various institutions. First 
we heard it would go to Valparaiso, Ind., and later rumors 
came that the remnants were to go to Bethany. In any 
case the institution has finished. We cannot but regret the 
loss of a large sum of money given to its promotion. It 
is reported that about one hundred thousand dollars was 
sunk in the experiment. This would have endowed several 
chairs in a good college for all time. 

The failure teaches us that the time is past to promote 
low grade educational ventures like Phillips Institute. Col- 
leges are being standardized, and even our best institutions 
feel the times demanding ever better training. 

Furthermore, the institution undertook to put a fictitious 
“doctrinal soundness” over against educational efficiency. If 
there ever was any friend of education among us who felt 
that we might sacrifice our educational ideals for the sake 
of carrying a doctrinal point among the Disciples, let the 
gravestone of Phillips Institute teach him day by day that 
no school from henceforth may hope for any abiding suc- 
cess which does not maintain high educational ideals and 


soon 


has 


freedom of learning. 


CITIZENSHIP A DUTY 


HE Anti-saloon League has collected a most signifi- 

i cant group of figures showing the failure of the 

decent and Christian element in Chicago to go to 
the polls and vote. At a time when the women have been 
seeking a full ballot in vain, the men must be dragged to 
the polls, and the most painstaking effort fails to shake 
many of them out of their lethargy. 

Some of this failure to participate in the government of 
the nation proceeds from a kind of pessimism which insists 
that one man’s vote never changes the result and that “the 
politicians have it all fixed up anyway.” This pessimism 
has some ground in fact, but there are recent evidences in 
many cities that the plans of the professional politician 
have gone a glimmering in the face of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion. 

\ deeper reason for the failure to participate in govern- 
ment is found in the selfishness and individualism of many 
It takes perhaps an hour or two hours to 
The business man has a feeling 
Being terribly “busy” is 


business men. 
vote in some instances. 
that he cannot afford this hour. 
a state of mind with amateur business men. 

In many states primaries will soon be held at which 
various criididates for office will be nominated. In Illinois 
a primary election is by all odds more important than the 
election, as it is in the southern states. The nation has a 
right to expect that the Christian voters will not be less 
intelligent and less alert in the defence of their principles 
than are the representatives of the liquor traffic and political 


some 


corruption. 
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Old Catholic 
Bishops Die. 

There passed away recently two ‘‘Old 
Catholic’’ bishops in Europe, one in Hol- 
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Archbishop Answers Peace 


Appeals Curtly 


Defe has Colonial 


n fact. Even the banishment of Roger 
Williams is shown to have aroused great 
opposition among the people and 
for the most part the early settlers 
had more of the tolerant spirit 
than usually pervaded that period. 
Dr. Peters charges that a Tory 
renevade, Rev. Samuel Peters, became the 
author of vicious calumnies against the 
colonies which in many people’s minds 
have been mistaken for genuine histor- 


ical data. 


Presbyterians Send Out 
New Missionaries. 

There have been assembled at New York 
City recently a hundred new and old 
missionaries of the Presbyterian church 
to receive their final instructions. The 
war has not abated the interest of these 
men and women in any measure, none 
asking to be relieved from service. The 
missionaries were largely recruited from 
the middle west. 


Death of Harry Monroe. 

rhe death of Harry Monroe removes 
e head of the well known Pacific Gar- 
mission in Chieago. He was himself 
1 criminal at one time and in the days of 
Clark, he staggered up to the altar 
t so drunk that he fell down. 

mised that he would never 
on and he never has. Great num- 
derehets have passed through his 
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to be permanently. 
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Pope Against Italian 
Democracy. 
Pope Benedict 
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ception of a Christian democracy which 
made headway in Italy some years ago 
has been definitely frowned upon by the 


pope. 


Japanese Church. 
Organized. 

Though the Japanese are not numerous 
in this country, they are organizing 
Christian churehes for their people. Re- 
cently at Santa Barbara, Cal., a Congre- 
gational church was organized and ree- 
ognized. They have about thirty mem- 
bers and property valued at $1,600. 


A Spiritual Pilgrimage. 

Announcement is made of a new book 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell called ‘‘A 
Spiritual Pilgrimage.’’ The book will de- 
tail the reasons for the change of fellow- 
ship on the part of the well-known City 
Temple pastor. It will be the first pro- 
nouncement of the kind which he has 
made since he went into the Episcopal 
ministry. 


Stiffness of English 
Church. 

Devotion to the chureh year is carried 
too far, declares the Guardian, an English 
paper. The Sunday following the death 
of Lord Kitehener was Whitsunday, a 
very important day in the English ec- 
clesiastical calendar. For this reason, 
English established churches waited an- 
other week for any memorial of the great 
war-lord. The English paper chides the 
English leaders for this, and sets over 
against their attitude, the greater re- 
sponsiveness of the Russian chureh to 
popular moods and interests. He might 
contrasted it with the non- 
sensitiveness to national in- 


also nave 
conformist 
terest 


Decided Not to Go to 
Atlanta. 

Dr. Len G. Broughton, pastor of First 
Baptist chureh, Knoxville, Tenn., has de- 
cided not to aecept a _ eall to his old 
ehureh at Atlanta, Ga., where they sought 
his services to raise a debt ineurred dur- 

Dr. Brough- 
a book on the 
been published 


ing his previous pastorate. 
ton has recently written 
war situation whieh has 
by Hodder and Stoughton. 


Social Ideals in Pittsburgh 
Churches. 
The Christian Social Service Union of 
Pittsburgh, has begun making a survey 
of what is known as ‘‘the Strip,’’ whieh 
is near the Monongahela river. Previous 
to this another survey had been made by 
certain social workers of a strip along 
the Allegheny river and results printed 
in a booklet which was sent to every 
Pittsburgh pastor. All the pastors have 
recently received a copy of Wallis’ 
‘*Struggle for Justice’’ through the gen- 
erosity of a Pittsburgh layman. 
Preacher Opposes Representative 
Mann. 

Representative Mann is from the dis- 
trict in Chieago where the militant Rev. 
M. P. Boynton lives. The congressman 
acted in various ways well pleasing to the 
‘‘wets’’ during the last two years and 
wholly unsatisfactory to the ‘‘drys.’’ As 
a result, Anti-saloon league has en- 
couraged the Rev. Mr. Boynton to run for 
congress against Hon. Mann. The 
campaign is sure to be an interesting and 
spectacular one. 
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JOURNEYING TO JERUSALEM. 
Lesson for August 27. 
Golden Text: I commend you to God, and 
to the word of his grace. Acts 20:32. 
Lesson Acts 20:16-38: verses 16-27 printed. 


Memorize verse 24. 
(16) For Paut had determined to sail 
past Ephesus, that he might not have to 


spend time in Asia; for he was hastening, if 
it were possible for him, to be at Jerusalem 
the day of Pentecost. 

(17) And from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, 
and called to him the elders of the church. 
(18) And when they were come to him, he 
said unto them, 

Ye yourselves know, from the first day 


that I set foot in Asia, after what manner 
I was with you all the time, (19) serving 
the Lord with all lowliness of mind, and 
with tears, and with trials which befell me 


by the plots of the Jews; (20) how I shrank 


not from declarmg unto you anything that 
was profitable, and teaching you publicly, 
and frem house to house, (21) testifying 


both to Jews and to Greeks repentance to- 
ward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 


Christ 22 And now, behold, I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there: (28 
save that the Holy Spirit testifieth unto me 
in every city, saving that bonds and affli 
tions abide me 20 jut I hold not my 
life of any account as dear unto myself so 
that I may accomplish my course, and the 
ministry which I receiyed from the Lord 
Jesus, to testifv the gospel of the grace of 
God 25 And now, behold, I know that 
ve all, among whom I went about preach- 
ing the kingdom, shall see my face no more 

26) Wherefore I testify unto vou this day 
that I am pure from the blood of all men 
27) For I shrank not from declaring unto 
vou the whole counsel of God 

e 
VERSE BY VERSE. 

16. To spend time. The word carries the 
suggestion of a waste of time Something 
like our expression fritter away” time. 
He was hastening. In a large congregation 
like Ephesus there would have been many 
hance for dela 

17 Miletus. At this time Miletus was a 
seaport town some importance, but at 
the present it is an inland town about ten 
miles from the sea.—He sent to Ephesus. 
It was about thirty miles away.—The elders. 
These evidently were the kev men in the 
church Thev are called overseers in verse 
I 


18. From the first day that I set foot in 


Asia, after what manner I was with you 
all the time. The length of his stay is 
recorded in the Sist verse The time of 
Paul’s entering Asia is stated in Acts 
16:6, 7. His first preaching in Acts 18:19. 
The manner of his life is viven in the next 
three verses 

19. The tears. This is the measure of 
Paul’s anxiety for the people at Ephesus 


With trials which befell me by the plots 
of the Jews. Read in this connection 1. Cor 
15:32 and also 2. Cor. 1:8-10. He was a 
good soldier in Jesus 

20. How. This expression depends upon 
“Ye know” in 18.—I shrank not. The 
word means to draw in or contract. It is 
used of furling sails, closing of the fingers, 
and drawing back for shelter, etc.—That 
was profitable. Unselfish service on the part 
of Paul. It means encouragement, reproofs, 
helps, training, and truth—From house to 
house. Visited the members in their homes. 
This is the part of good teaching. 

21. Repentance toward God. Repentance 
and faith have the article and hence means 
the repentance which is due God apd the 
faith due his son Jesus Christ. This is ac- 
tion which results in the change of charac- 
ter. 

22. Bound in the spirit. Constrainetl by 
the spirit. Constrained by an_ invincible 
sense of duty—Not knowing the things 
that shal] befall me there. He was intent 


verse 


on his great mission. He did not know 
what the results would be. 

23. The Holy Spirit testified unto me. 
The word testifieth signifies full, clear testi- 
mony. See chapter 21:4-11.—Bonds. Im- 
prisonments may be in his mind.—Afflic- 
tions, Troubles other than punishment. 

24. I hold not my life of any account. I 
hold nothing higher than accomplishing my 
task. The metaphor “accomplish my 
course” is suggested by the Greek games. 
The world needs such men today. See the 
American Revised version on this verse.— 
The ministry. Object of the verb “finish.” 
—I received from the Lord. For the mean- 
ing read Col. 1:23-25, and 1 Tim. 1:12.— 
To testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
To make known the good news of God’s 
salvation to the world was the purpose of 
Paul’s ministry 









25. Preaching the Kingdom. The king- 
dom Jesus came to establish. Spiritual 
power working a new social order.—Ye shall 
see my face no more.. This was Paul’s con- 
viction. The signs of his time lead him 
to this state of mind. 

26. This day. Literally on today’s day. 
This our parting day—I am pure from the 
blood of all men. He had faithfully warned 
all, and instructed them in the way of life. 
See Acts 18:6 and Ezek. 3:18, 20. 

27. I shrank not from declaring unto you. 
This is the foundation of a clear con- 
science—The whole counsel of God. The 
good news concerning Jesus Christ the Son 
of God and the founder of the new king- 
dom 


TEST QUESTIONS. 
1. What was Miletus in Paul’s day? 
2. Why did Paul not want to stop at 
Ephesus? 
3. What does “bound in spirit” mean? 


4. What does verse 23 mean? 

5. How did Paul point to his record? 

6. For what purpose was Paul in the 
world % 

7. What purpose have you in life? 


Paul’s Journey 


The Lesson in Today’s Life. 
BY ASA McDANIEL. 


AUL knew why he was alive. There 
pP Was a great underlying purpose in 
life. His work contributed to 
some end in the world. He was anxious 
to appreliend and do his part in God’s 
great redemptive purpose in the progress 
of mankind. 


his 


On this journey Paul had the end in 
view. It is worth while to have the plan 
of your life so clearly in mind as to be 


the end trom the beginning. 
rhe great Architect has a picture of the 
building in mind before he begins to put 
it on paper or set the workmen to the 
task of construction. It is only in this 


able to see 


way that he is able to maintain the lar- 
mony and proportion so necessary to 
a pleasing and lasting structur It is 


only as we build our elharacters with a 


worthy end in mind that we are able to 
pertect a life of harmony so much to bo 
desired among men. It is this quality 


great. 
should accomplish the 


at makes a man 
In order that he 


end in as short a time as possible ‘t 


would be neeessary for him to pass 
Ephesus. The stay at this interesting city 
and among so many kind and interesting 


friends would have been a great delight, 


but the purpose of us life would not per 
mit him to stop. There are times with 
out number in life that we are ealled 


between the good and the 
always a number of 
but they will not fit 
goal and pur- 
life. 
pur 


jn“ 
There are 

ings in life, 

n our scheme of life. The 

se will determine our e¢ 

we should not live without a 


pol oose 
best. 
wood t 
pM O1Eer in 
Henee 
pose. 

No doubt the time element had to do 
with Paul’s course at this time. Had he 
made the stop at Ephesus he could not 
have reached his destination in time. The 
value of time is too little appreciated in 
our day. 

Paul was anxious to put his influence 
where it counted most, so he called the 
key men from Ephesus to give them the 
instructions for the church in that city. 
Are we looking for the key men in our 
classes? The future depends upon our 
faithfulness in this field. 

The story of Dr. Gunsaulus’ nephew 
should suggest to us the lesson for us at 
this time. It was just before the great 


Troquois theater fire in Chicago that the 
doctor’s nephew asked, ‘‘ What’s the text 
you are taking for next Sunday?’’ The 
great preacher replied, @To this end was 


I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world.’’ The nephew next asked, 
‘‘Unele, what do you think I was born 


for?’’ It is more than I know,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘The same with me,’’ added 
the young man, and away he went won- 


life 


opportunities had in 
reached 


store for him. He the 
burning theater and learned that the pas- 


dering what 


soon 


sage way was ¢ ioked with people. In- 
stantly he plunged in and dragged out 
one after another from the seething 
mass ol umanity, until he had sueceeded 
in saving thirteen people.. @nce more 
his brave heart sent him on his mission 
of helpfulness. He was struck by a fall- 
ing timber. As he lay dying in the hos- 
pit is unele leaned over him and 


eaught his whispered words: ‘‘Unele, to 
this end I was born, and for this cause 
eam I into the world, that [ might save 
those thirteen.’’ 


It vas this elf forgetful service hat 
sent Paul on his journey not knowing 
what might be in his path. It is this 


im at will make our journey in 
life worth while to the world. 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S FAITH. 
The following inscription on Mgr, 


Webster’s tombstone, dictated by him in 
the last year of his life, is sufficient 
evidence that he held to the Confession 
of Faith to the end: 


‘‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief.’’ 

Philosophical argument, especially 
that drawn from the vastness of the 
Universe, in comparison with the ap- 
parent insignificance of this globe has 
sometimes shaken my _ reason for the 
faith which is in me; but my heart has 
always assured and reassured me that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be a 
Divine Reality. The Sermon on the 
Mount cannot be a mere human produc- 
tion. This belief enters into the very 
depth of my conscience. The whole 
history of man proves it. 


On a Sabbath morning near the close ‘ 
of his life—possibly on the very last 
Sabbath on earth—he conducted family 
worship. He read from the Sermon on 
the Mount, and dwelt especially upon 
that part which speaks of the divine 
nature of forgiveness. 








News and Hopes of the Colleges 


EUREKA COLLEGI 
Pritchard, President 
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Pritchard, of Eureka Col- 
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LEGE OF MISSIONS. 

T. Paul, President. 
Missions was one of the 
of the Christian world, if 


st, to announce a complete 
rect response to, and in con 
the recommendations of 
nference Its courses were 


the advance sheets of that 


common with a small num- 


nters, a com] iratively new 
that or the special educa- 
varies, the College of Missions 


ympetition with regular academic 


is neither a general college, 


niversity, nor a theological semin- 
graduate institution devoting 
exclusively to the advanced prepara- 

oth men and women for missionary 


and foreign fields. The 
to prepare for home gerv- 


been formulated on the 
‘ommendations of Home Mission Boards 
reports of interdenominational 
surveys of America, with special reference 
and peoples not adequately 
1 by existing Christian agencies. The 
aim is to train workers especially (1) for 


Christian social service in American cities; 

2) for work among foreigners in America; 
and (3 for mstructive leadership in 
rural ommunities As regards foreign 
countries the rllewe provides preparation 

all the principal mission fields Expe- 
rience ia ( to the deve lopment of spe- 
ial facilities relating to India, China, 
Japan and Latin America 

The devs ment and progress of the Col- 
lege during the first five years of its his- 
tory have been most encouraging, and may 
be briefly indicated as follows: 

] 4 faculty of specialists has been se- 
cured and organized, each instructor giving 
full time te group of related subjects. 

>» A curriculum of seventy-five courses has 
been provided, including some offered by a 
neighboring institution. Butler College, and 
made available. when necessary, for College 
of Missions students. The courses are ar- 
ranged in eight main groups, as follows: 

] NI mary Science and His- 
tory 2) Biblical Literature, History and 
Inte rpretatior 3) The World’s Religions; 

{) Philosophy and Edueation; (5) Social 
Science and Home Missions: (6) Medicine 
and Hygiene 7 Languages of Mission 
Fields, and 8 Economics and _ Political 
Science Resides these a number of sub- 
sidiary es by special lecturers are given 
each year 

3. Re nition and approval, interde- 
nominational and international, from uni- 
versities and missionary societies has been 
won, of the ollege’s high entrance re- 
juirements and the solidity of its work. 

} \ valuable library has been built up 
of the most authoritative and recent books 
and magazines relating to all phases of mis 
sionary science and practice 

5. An annual College of Missions Lecture- 
hip has been established with the object of 
securing each vear some original and 
timely ntribution to missionary science 
or history, to be presented in a course of 
special addresses and published. Four such 
series have already been issued from the 
press 

6 { number of scholarships have been 
establishe iking possible the attendance 
of deserving students, who otherwise could 
not pr with their preparation 

7 An increasing enrollment has been the 

est evidence that the college is meeting a 
real need si 1910 there have been in at- 
tendan reguiar students: i. e., those 
definitely preparing for, or already en 
gaged in. missionary service in connection 


with a mission board—in other words. all 
college graduates, missionaries on furlough, 


or virtual appointees. Besides this number, 
2) oceasional students have heen ad- 
mitted t¢ elective courses. The regular 
students n from fifty-nine different in- 
stitutions learning and represented seven 
religious mmunions Of missionaries on 
furlough = the enrollment has_ ineluded 
twenty-eight representing India, Japan 


Arabia, Relgian Congo. Mexico. Porto Rico 
and Turkey. 


Ss Of those who have completed required 


courses at the college fiftw have received 
foreign appointments as follows: Twenty 
to India, six to China, eight to Africa. six 


to the Argentine Republic. three to Tibet, 
one to Porto Rieo. three to the Philippines, 
one to Japan, one to Mexico and one to 
Cuba. One was assigned to Chinese work on 
the Pacific Coast of America, and two have 
been appointed to mountain schools in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 

The College of Missions already has its 
graduates in all the continents. All of the 
missionary societies of the Disciples of 
Christ. and some of other communions, are 
looking to it for workers 

Tadianapolis, Ind. 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY. 
I. N. McCash, President. 

Phillips University is among the young- 
est of the schools belonging to the church 
of Christ. But it is by rapid growth and 
its unflagging energy making up for the 
years before its birth. Ia mine years the 
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university has secured $125,000 in permanent 
endowment, $150,000 in temporary endow- 
ment, and $140,000 in buildings, grounds and 
equipment. 

In 1907 the corner-stone of 
ing was laid at Enid, Okla. 
five splendid buildings adorn the campus, 
beautiful with trees and flowers. The build- 
ings are the Administration Building, Li- 


the first build- 


Now, in 1916, 


brary, Fine Arts, Gymnasium and Girls’ 
Hall. A men’s lormitory is planned for the 
immediate future. 

Last year between four and five hundred 


students were in attendance. We confident] 


look for six hundred or more the coming 
vear 

" The broad, general aim of this school is 
to offer liberal courses of instruction in a 
healthy Christian atmosphere. The mem 
bers of the Board and of the Faculty a 

not limited to any one religious body, by 
charter or by-laws It is the aim of the 


promoters of the school to avoid the nar 
rowing tendencies of sectarian bias in th 
general policy of the school and to exempli 
fy the cosmopolitan spirit of the Master in 


the character of the conduct of the school 
so far as it is possible to fallible human 
beings. . 

The Bible College has a fine body of voung 


men studying for the ministry. who, at this 
time, supply more than _ fifty churches in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Phillips University has called to its presi- 
dency I. N. MeCash, of Spokane Wash 
Dr. McCash has very few equals as an edu 
cator. orator and administrator. He is a 
man of travel, broad education and strong 
personality. His coming to Phillips Uni 
versity, with the splendid foundation al 


ready laid, marks a new epoch in its his 


tory. Dr. McCash began his work August | 
HIRAM COLLEGE. 
Miner Lee Bates, President. 
The most outstanding fact of the year at 


Hiram was the adoption of a five-year pro- 
gram to double the enrollment, equipment 
and endowment of the college by 1920. A 


two years’ study had shown that a college 
enrolling from four hundred to _ five hun- 
dred students of college rank is the unit in 


which the highest educational efliciency may 
be attained at the lowest per-capita 
We resolved to reach this efliciency-economy 
point by doubling the enrollment of 1915. 

The first and most striking result was the 
increase of the Freshman from 82 to 
113, and the total attendance from 232 to 
278—a gain of 20 per cent. We are already 
certain of a greater 1916-17. 


cost. 


class 


gain in 


Attracted by our constructive policy, three 
men of notable strength have this year ac 
cepted chairs in our ta ilty. Prof. John S 
Kenyon, B.A., Hiram, and Ph.D., Harvard 
for ten years past head of the department 
of English in Butler College, becomes ow 


senior pre fe ssor < f 


I English. 


Prof. Lee E. Cannon, B.A., Eureka, and 
M.A., Harvard, for one vear a student i: 
Germany, becomes professo r of German. For 
eight years past he has been head of the de 
partment of modern languages at Eureka 


will havi 


moder 


College. As ranking professor he 
general supervision of all 


lang lages 


courses in 


Prof. Thomas B. Ford, B.A., Missouri, and 
M.A., Harvard, for the past five years dean 
of Lincoln Memorial University, comes to 
the headship of the department of educa 
tion He comes to his work with wide ex 


perience as teacher and supervisor, both i 
the and in the college 
The graduating class was smaller than usual 


secondary school 


—twenty-eight—but one member, Mr. Harry 
C. Munro, is already at work as our first 
missionary to Alaska. Another enters Ox- 
ford in October as Rhodes. scholar from 
Ohio, to spend three years in preparation 
for service in China. 
WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE. 

The growth of William Woods College, 
located at Fulton, Mo., in every way is 
marvelous. “A building each year” is the 


promise of Dr. and Mrs. Woads. Last year, 


in reality, two were erected—the president’s 
residence and the gymnasium. This year a 
and a com- 


new, modern sanitary kitchen 
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plete water-works system are being erected, 


and plans are being made for the new 
academic building. 
But the growth in buildings is only a 


part of the story, for even more wonderful 
has been the transformation that has gone 


on within the school. The curriculum has 


been completely changed and _ greatly en- 
larged, while the faculty has been put on a 
university basis. The academie work of 
this school compares favorably with any to 


be found in a junior college anywhere. 
The student body of William Woods shows 


the same growth. Students are coming from 
every State of the central West, and repre- 


sent some of the best homes of our people. 
In fact, no institution among the churches 
of Christ is more proud of its students of 
this and other years than this school 
William Woods is a_ Christian 


' i 
school; 


every girl who goes through either its pre- 
paratory department or collegiate course 
must take a thorough course in the Eng- 
lish Bible. Emphasis is laid upon chureh 


attendance, and other religious activities 


The academic year which just closed was 
most successful in every way. Commence 
ment season, with its celebration of the 


golden wedding of Dr. and Mrs. Woods, was 
a season of great joy And when school 
closed there were more reservations for 
next vear than at any similar date for 
many, many years. Unless all signs fail, 


able to care for all the girls 
vear 
Pres. 


we shall not be 
who hope to attend this school next 
Fulton, Mo Jos. A. Serena, 


TRANSYLVANIA AND COLLEGE OF 
THE BIBLE. 
R. S. Crossfield, President. 
rhe which closed in June 
marked by advances in every direction, and 
Transylvania and the College of the Bible 
enthusiastically preparing for the 
still higher aims during the 


session was 


are 
realization of 
coming 

There 
Hamilton 


session 

were 488 enrolled in Transylvania, 
College (the junior college for 
women) and the College of the Bible during 
the past Fifty-six per cent of these 
came from Kentucky, and 44 per cent from 


session, 


forty states and six foreign countries. The 
attendance in Transylvania was 258; in the 
College of the Bible, 155, and in Hamilton, 


165. This represents an increase of 10 per 
cent over the enrollment of the session which 
closed one year ago 

On account of the increased attendance in 


will be 


coming session. 


l'ransylvania, two new _ professors 


added to the faculty for the 


G. A. Reichling, of Brooklyn, M.A. and Ph.D 
of Columbia University, comes to the de 
partment of German, and an additional man 
will be added to the science department, giv- 


ing practically all of his time to the courses 


in physies. In order further to strengthen 
the teaching force, several fellowships have 
been estavlished. 

Transylvania has inaugurated the slogan, 


Five hundred college students won by 
1921,” and, in order to realize this goal, 
Homer W. Carpenter, for seven years min- 
ister of the Shelbyvilk Ky.) Christian 

irch, has been appointed chancellor His 


ties will be mainly in connection with en 
larging the student body, and he will work 
iallv with the high schools and th 
churches of Kentucky in his effort to reali 
the above aim. 

Perhaps the most unique feature 


esme 


connected 


with the student life was the number mak 
ng all, or part, of their expenses during 
the session. More than one hundred pulpits 


in Kentucky were supplied by the ministe 
rial and missionary students, and a large 
number of non-ministerial students made 


their way by working in Ewing Hall or in 
the city during the afternoon and early 
morning hours. 

The following professors are pursuing spe- 
cial courses of study in Chicago University 
during the summer: C. C. Freeman, A. F 
Hemenway, R. L. Records, E. W. Deleamp and 
the librarian, Mrs. Charles F. Norton. Prof 
Irene T. Myers and Prof. A. E. Monroe are 
atteriding the University of Michigan, and 
Prof. W. C. Bower, of the Department of 
Education, is in Columbia University. 


Lexington, Ky. 


CENTURY 









HAMILTON COLLEGE. 
E. W. McDiarmid. 
For Hamilton College 

has had an uninterrupted record of faithful 

the ideals of its founders and 

ontinuous period of popular 
and patronage. In 1869 a group of 
leading spirits among the Disciples of Christ 


forty-seven years 
1} 

adnerence to 
has e! 


favor 


loved a 


organized at Lexington the educational in- 
stitution which for nine vears bore the name 
of Hocker ( ollege, and whi h, since 1878 


called. 


Ilamilton, or 


honor of 
County, 


Hamilton, in 
Woodford 


has been 


William 


Ky., who, in that year made an important 
contribution to the college. 

For many years Hamilton following the 
lead of older olleges for young women, 
offered the typical, general ourse of the 
Southern college. This course was, in real- 


high-school 


itv, a combination of the modern 

curriculum and of the baccalaureate course 
in a college proper. Hamilton was among 
the very first of Southern leges to reject 
this general course, adopting, in its stead, 
the standardized college preparatory course 
of four years years of dis- 


and adding tw 
, 


tinctively college work, conforming, in every 
particular, to the standards for the parallel 
courses in its sister institution, Transvl- 


vania Coll 


r 


The present policy of the college is (1) to 
keep at its present high level the college 
preparatory course, now approved and cred- 


ited by Smith, Vassar, Mt. Holyoke and 
other 2) to conform, in every 
particular, to the constantly growing re- 
quirements for the junior college in library 
facilities, faculty preparation and scholarship, 
classroom methods and hours, college life 
and spirit; (3) to offer subsidiary courses in 
the Fine Arts, Music, Art, Expression and 
Domestic Science, and (4) to provide a 
pleasant college home for those ambitious 
young women of Kentucky, the South and 
elsewhere, who have a right to find at Ham- 
ilton, when they come to her halls, full op- 
portunities for gracious self-realization 

Hamilton is bringing to a close her forty- 
seventh and is preparing for the 
opening of a and better vear in Sep 
tember, 1916 

Lexington, Ky. 


colleges; 


session, 


new 


BUTLER COLLEGE. 
Thomas C. Howe, President. 


The sixty-first year of Butler College has 
just closed, and with it the most successful 
session in the history of the institution. The 
first semester began with a very substantial 
increase in the enrollment over that of 
previous years, and this was maintained 
throughout the college year. The increase in 
attendance has been steady and gratifying 


f vears past, during which 


vimission standard has been con- 


for a number o 
time the 


stantly raised The total enrollment for the 
vear, including all departments, was 622 
rhe school spirit has been excellent, and the 


work done 


marked by a greater earnestness 


than ev efore 
On the Monday following the commence 
ment, the sumn ~ | began with an in- 
creased attenda ver last year In ad 
dition, the St Librar Commission is 
mndueting ibrary school for six weeks 
it Butler College Some thirty-three stu- 


lents are in attendance in this school For 


next year, the prospects of the college are 
better than the have ever been before 
More a mor youn nen and young wom 
en are feeling t need of college training 
More and more, the State of Indiana is ap- 
propriating large funds for the development 
of well-equipped graduates coming from the 


high schools 
The campaign of the 
Indianapolis 


Men and Millions 


Movement in and central In 


diana last spring has resulted in untold 
good for our educational interests in In 
diana, This movement by laying great 
stress upon the importance of our educa 
tional institutions, is rendering a wonderful 


our colleges. It means that 
more of our young men and young women 
are urged to enter our own colleges and 
equip themselves by means of a full course 
for the Christian leadership in the various 
communities where they will settle after 
they have finished their college days. The 
coming of Mr. Cory and Mr. Miller, together 


service to all 
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THE BIBLE COLLEGE OF MISSOURI. 


Hivh-class recitals were given by) 


e =” Re ' nm mus ind expression. The ba G. D. Edwards, Dean. 
' t mon was given by Pres. R L The Bible College closed in June the most 
\ splendid commencement address. .cossful vear of its history with an en- 
1] Womanhood” was delivered by F. rollment of 239 students. All save fourteen 
Se. La “ An interesting of these were of collegiate grade Forty SIX 
mmencement This —- co were graduates of some college. Fourteen 
t rlummnae his school: has — niversity graduates. 
CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY ‘ indred alumnae Some were pres gg ica ~ students were preparing for 
1 Todd, President int ' far distant as New York the ministrs seven for the mission field, 
Vn Ihe ilumnac voted to aight for wcial forms of social service, and 
rship for some Sas r other definite lines of religious work 
t girl event even vill ‘ teachers; sixteen, 
‘ luring = jgurr t=; eight, lawyers; twelve, physi- 
1. Yokley re cial el uusiness men. The remaining 
Iter the fleld eighty a livided among nine other callings 
i] fen religious bodies were represented in 
v n ' t enrollment Iwo foreign coun 
rake lr ersity evis nd xteen states were represented 
| school has 1) the past year the University o 


Mis i ipproved immother course te 
} ALB leyvres Fight 


cre a 
ou ipproved towards that d 
ore ! i further course for the deuree 
RS 
| i I nmer, f t 
nnect t 
" rh le 
tt Stat were in 1 te 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ’ It hoped, 1 the ! 
. tim t the ummer session will be n 
Wilcox St. Clair Moss ats 
Ter ‘ al i i ' 
President ' ' , hes Sebhat 
Bibl « teachers was endorsed at the 
f the Board of Trustees The 
| vill be accorded 
} ~ ' : 
nancial conditions and to the 
it the work of the institution 
_ Tor 
Vik 
| istor at Rew 
l Ind has been spendit 
forty wry ! my 
. 
I 





FOR MINISTERIAL AND MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


BUTLER COLLEGE 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 


Butler College and | Old Testament 

the College of Mis- | New lestament 

sions offer forty Theology and Homiletics 
distinct courses, | Church History 

credited by Butler | Missionary Science and History 





College. Allcourses | The World’s Religions 

under competent, | Social Science and Home Missions 
well-trained — pro- | Medicine and Hygiene 

fessors. Languages of Mission Fields 

© Butler College offers the degree Bachelor of Divinity on the 
completion in satisfactory manner of three years’ special study 

in residence, at least two of which must be graduate years. 
@ Butler maintains 


tly increased. at: A High-grade Co-educational College 
semana for Broad, Liberal Education 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE BUTLER COLLEGE . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


R. L Thorp, President 
Christian Colleg of Ca 
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Disciples T 


— dianapolis. Aug. 16—‘General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,’ Mrs. Grace Julian 


Clarke, Irvington. Aug. 17—“The Dominant 
Minority: A Resume of Social Conditions,” 
Mrs. J. McDaniel Stearns, College of Mis- 


sions Aug. IS—‘*Women and the Church,” 
Mrs. O. H. Griest, Gurlisle. 








Ten Lectures by Ten Hoosier Ministers 
at Bethany Park, Ind. 

Between the dates Aug. 8 and Aug. IS are 
being given each day at Bethany Assembly 
lectures by Disciple ministers of Indiana, 
The following are the dates, the speakers 


and topics diseussed: Aug. 8—‘The Legend 
of the Hunchback,” Frank E. Jaynes, Wa- 
bash. Aug. % The Culture of the Church, 


F.E.Smith, Muncie. Aug. 10—‘*Modern Heresy 
and Hereties.” E. R. Edwards, Logansport 
Aug. 11—"The Research Magnificent,” E. W 
Cole, Huntington. Aug 12—“The Vacant 
Niche.” C. M. Yocum, Rushville. Aug. 14. The 
Church and the Present Crisis,” A. L. Ward 
Lebanon. Aug. 15.—‘How Big Is Your Bible 

D. H. Shields Kokomo. Aug. lG Ne 

Wine in New Bottles,” B. F. Dailey, Indian 
apolis. Aug. 17 Self-made Men,” Prof. ¢ 
E. Underwood, Butler College Ang. 18 

“The Primacy of the Ministry,” W. R. Wat 
ren, Indianapolis 


Arthur Stout in Victories at 
Bowling Green, Mo. 

Nelson Trimble, of Columbia, Mo., reports 
a recent visit to Bowling Green Mo where 
Arthur Stout ministers. Mr. Trimble found 
the new $20,000 edifice rapidly approaching 
completion It is to be dedicated in late 
October by C. H. Winders, of Indianapolis 
Mr. Winders pre ached at Bowling Green 
early in his ministry; a brief meeting will 
follow the dedication services. Mr Trim 
writes that Mr. Stout. by his rare personal 


charm, has endeared himself to his own ” 
gregation and to the entire community 
Over a hundred persons have been added to 
the congregation during his ministry. I 


influence of the Bowling Green pastor is 
seen in the fact that he served for some 


time as secretary of the local Commercial 
club. The voung men of the communit 

backed Mr. Stout in his efforts to organize 
an inter-church baseball league which met 
during the week ind = solved the S lav 
baseball pr »blerm Under his leadership a 
victory has been recently won lo te 

schools Speake Champ Clark is an eldet 
in the Bowling Green nevregation, ar oO 

tributes liberally to the work of the ' hi 


He occasionally preaches from the pulpit 


Disciples at Mt. Hermon Federate 
School of Missions. 

The 1916 program of the Mount Hermon 
Federate School of Missions, held at Mount 
Hermon, in the Santa Cruz mountains, Cal 
ifornia, showed a number of Disciple in 
places of leadership. The chairman, Mrs. N 
E. Galloway, of Healdsburg, is secretary and 
field worker for California North for the ¢ 
Ww. B. M Another representative of the 
Disciples fellowship was Mrs. Chas. Titus 
of Sacramento, president of the North Cal 
ifornia C. W. B M Mrs Titus led the 
morning Bible hour on Friday and Saturday 
of the School of Missions, giving talks o1 
Abraham and Jacob. Mrs. Ella M. Humber‘ 
teacher of the history of missions in the 
Bible University of Oregon, gave messages 
during the morning sible hour on three 
days. Mrs. Humbert is an ordained min 
ister. H. O. Breeden, pastor of the Fresno 
church, gave an address on “The Inspiration 
of the Scriptures,” his address being followed 
by stereopticon pictures of the life of 
Christ. A feature of the week’s program 
was the presentation each evening of pic- 
tures of various kinds. On one evening, 
for instance, George Brewster gave a read- 
ing of Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man,” 
accompanied by beautiful pictures. Another 
evening Miss Katherine Maurer, Methodist 
deaconess at the Immigration station at 
Angel Island in San Francisco Bay, told of 
her experiences there, showing pictures of 
Hindus, Japanese “picture brides,” ete. 
Great crowds came to hear Mrs. Hallie Hill, 
of New York City, who gave daily text book 
lessons on “Old Spain in New America” and 


* ee 
“World Missions and World Peace.” Mrs. Toronto Disciples lost three ministers 
F. M. Jones, of First church, Oakland, recently W. H. Sperry, of Keele Street; 
graced the program with her beautiful solos, r, A. Manly of St. Clarens Avenue, and A. 
writes Mary K. Bamford, reporter of the LL. Cole, of Cecil Street, A. L. Cole writes 
school ‘ , that the Di ciple churches of Toronto have 


Woman Lecturers at Bethany 


a combined me mbership of but 600. This 
total has been sadly eut into by the out- 





Assembly, Indiana. going of about 65 men, to the army. Cecil 
The women have a prominent place at Street church is in) a downtown district 
Bethany Park, Ind., this yeaa fen lectures which is inhabited largely by Jews of the 
rT scheduled for this week and next ll jower iss Encumbered by a heavy in- 
y women These lectures ‘ uiven at lebtedness on the property. it seems impos- 
10:30 each day, except on August 13, whiel sible for the congregation to carry the load. 
Kdueation day. Dh following is the Che difficulties in the Toronto churches are 
schedule of lectures tor tine ites August llustrated by the fact that in 25 years’ his- 
8-18 Aug s—"The Twentieth Century torv of Cecil Street, the avera re pastorate 
is overed sixteen months Mr. Cole will 
seek a field in the United States, and is open 

to in l n 
Phe record of J. H. Coil, retiring pastor 
it Ne Philadelphia, O sa good one, Dur- 
ing the two irs of his serviee he cleared 





an indebtedness upon the church, which had 
been a handicap to the work for vears Mr. 
Coil takes up new work in Missouri. 


Some of the Sunday-schools of Tacoma, 





Wash ure mtesting First Christian 
hool, to wh \\ \. Moore ministers, 
was at last report in the lead 
Some of the leaders of the Doctrinal 
Congress at Canton 0., Vhich has just 
closed, were the following: H. H. Webb, of 
Covington, K vas the dean of the Bible- 
school department: W. H. Wagner, of Kan- 
sas Cit Mo lean of the department of 
missiol ind benevolences T. L Lowe, of 
Columbus, 0 lean of the church efficien y 


department and HH. N. Miller, of Bethany, 
V. Va was at the head of the educational 
lepartment The sessions were presided 
over by George A. Miller, of Washington, 
» C. One of the feature events of the 
vathering was a communion service which 
vas held Sunday afternoon in the andito- 
rium | Willley, of Washington, D. C., 
pastor of Vermont Ave chureh, made the 
uldress Special musical numbers were ar- 


The late L. L. Carpenter, who was for a ,..,, rl for each meeting The musie was 
score of years the leading spirit of n charve of Lerov P St. John, of Spokane 
Bethany Assembly, in Indiana, which Wash ’ 

ig now im session. 4 Rowlison, former pastor at Iowa 

Womat Mrs. Judge S. R. Artman, Indiat City, Ta t now Congregational pastor at 

ipolis. Auge. 9 \odern Literature and LaCrosse, Wis., recently paid a visit to his 

Modern Women.” Mrs Demarchus Brow old Towa field and oceupied the pulpit there. 

Irvington \n 1) lhe Woman Who The building of the Rochester, ITIL, 

Spends, Miss Lella Gadd Purd Uni church, a landmark of Sangamon county for 

rsit\ Aug 1! Food and Healtl Miss fortv vear vas recently struck bv light- 

Lel Ga oe - d ll ; _“ — \ \ 7 od ning and destroved by a resulting fire. The 

(ii ell ( te Indian . ‘ ‘ 2s 

7 lis Aug. 14 Ye New Woman of Ye iowa: Ceated a _— 

) limes.” Mrs. Effie L. Cunningham Kentucky Disciples will meet in conven- 

( of Missions. Aug. 15 Woman and tion this vear at Winchester, the date being 

Democracy.” Mrs. Dr. Amelia R. Keller, In September 18-2] 1. H. MeNeill, pastor at 








1798-1916 Intending Students, Investigate 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
College of the Bible 


Situated in the heart of the Kentucky bluegrass, the col- 
lege is accessible from all the central states. With faculty 
of experienced specialists it offers standard elective courses 
leading to A. B., B. S., M. A., P. Th. B., and B. D. degrees. 
Courses for teachers, ministers and missionaries. Pre-Med- 
ical, Pre-Agricultural, Pre-Engineering and other pre-voca- 
tional courses. Complete equipment in buildings, libraries, 
laboratories, dormitories and grounds. Highest athletic 
record Fees, room and board for men, $179; for women, $225 
and less. Special opportunities for making expenses. 
Scholarships for high school honor graduates, sons and 
daughters of ministers, ministerial and missionary students, 
and other worthy but needy students. 

Session begins Sept. 11, 1916. 

Write for catalog and literature. 


The President, Lexington, Kentucky 
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He recently spoke Verle W. Blair, pastor at Eureka, IIL, 
pre the sermon on the occasion of the 

: thie ner stone of the new build- 

1. WH. iy Howett street chureh, Peoria, Tl. The 


, ms lat t is July 30 

ans \ lr. Moor son of A. R. Moore, pas- 
, t . i, is serving as chaplain 
My tillery at Camp Harri near 
ry : ont \l ‘ \ Moore spent last vear im 
| eve, and upon returning 
ve his vacation He 
! , t ‘ tudent at Atlantic Chris- 
arnt t \\ n, N. ( rhe young 
e Sunda in Julw at 

H \ , 
\ Ser William Woods Col- 
wr the Mexico, Mo., congre- 
~ This congregation, 
! t t ~t eeps a high stand- 
, tivitv through the summer. 

| t on t ll a regular minister 


Des Moines Preparing for Convention 
















king | ember canvass under direction of 
ral M ns Movement 
en y, Uectober 14, begin at 9:00 fn- 
t Dis ete J p> a 1" Forenoon: General 
' to 15. cor n, one hour and a half. National 
en formulated Be ent association, 30 minutes. Tem- 
itive perar rd, one hour. Afternoon: Soard 
ws of tior Evening: Joint session of 
t f the | Endeavor and Bible-school. 
Qetober 15, at the Coliseum. 
gram ] Bible-school at 9:30 under direc- 
t \merican Christian Missionary so- 
ng serv cis Convention sermon. Afternoon: 
titan ( " service Evening: Christian 
ram: §1 r at the Christian Endeavor hour. 
VN '. ( on on Christian Union 7:30-9:00. 
‘ram | il closing service under direction of 
nvention 
rram ad 
. me ee 
nal | ent as Ghe 
 & CONQUEST 
e e | 
t enact immense sine Reena ok 
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eaut ind a ov f ver Since William 
Woods is had it thoroughly ap 
proved and tandard by the University 

Missouri it has gro every way. Stu 
lents upon graduatior ire entering Mis 
souri and other first grade universities. The 
other departments, Musi Art, Domestic 
Science and Expressio: are growing each 
year The prospects for the coming year, 


which opens September 13, are brighter than 


they have been for years 
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—Chas. M. Fillmore, leader at 
church, Indianapolis, writes 
the work of Miss Letonia McDowell, 
Bunker Hill. Ind., as singing evangelist or 
pastor’s assistant. He states that 
known her from her infancy. Her father 
a useful Disciple ministe She 
talent both in solo work and in ire 
chorus and congregational singing \t 
time she served as mus super 
of the best nsé lated s 1 
and taught in high s vol 

H. W Hunter Wellington 

who is nding his vacation H 
ville. Mo.. has planned nth’s m 
With the lISSsior in Wel 
The ite ll October 1 » Nov 





President Earle M. Todd, of Christian 
versity, Canton, Mo. 

‘) | a ‘ was inst | t t 
Indiana Avenue chureh, South Bend 
ry tie First isto John \l 
ander He delivered Lit urge 
the ongregation and to the me 
Mr. Cohee reeeived his bachelor’s 
eral vears ago at Wa ( | 
and then did three vears o i 
Theological Semin it Ne \ 
He has serve r rie me 
in Mexico but came to South De 
Secon ! ( ibus, Tne 

\. D. Har n, the 1 i r { 
Universit B il Nel nel ’ 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
of The Christian Century. 


You are givig vour readers a ex 
cell t i I ™m part l to th Cen 
tury Scott Anderson, So Park Church 
La (Ang il 

Yo r is he g up to the usual 
high s ur Allen T. Shaw, Mt. Sterl- 
ng 1) 

I nly « ov every ‘ (en- 
tur’ E. N. Havden. Canton 

I don’t know what I would do out 
the ‘Cent Ty,’ with uplifting ¢ torials 
Oakland, Cal. 

“You are to be congratulated on giving 
so fine nd readable a r ] It » 
lating and ort eading entire.”—W1 
Clemmer. Central ure! tock rd, I) 
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Christian University 


Canton, Missouri 


Chi University appeals for 
tl vrenerous support 
of Missouri on account « 


tratevi 
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The reese 
the institution, enabling it to 
obtain 
Standard College: 
1. Tl proba bility 
hool will seon 
st. if not the strong 
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other investment Is open to the 
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Christian 
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EARLE MARION TODD, President, 


Canton, Missouri 


[ cHurch WsP aM scxoo. 


Ask for Catalogue and Special Donation 
Plan No. 27. 
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Established 


THE C. S. BELL CO. 








A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West 81st St., N. Y. 


NEW YOR 
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‘DRAKE 
CES MOINES - IOWA 
| Maintains Colleges of 

LIBERAL ARTS, BIBLE, LAW, 
EDUCATION and INSTITUTE OF 
FINE ARTS, including a Conservatory 
of Music, and schools ef Dramatic Art 
and Painting and Drawing. 

Offers special courses in Christian 
Missions, Religious Education, Commerce, 
Home Economics, Physical Education, 
Education for all classes of teachers in 
the public schools. 

Forty-five courses (nearly 7 years’ 
work) for students preparing for the 
Ministry or the Mission Field, are offered 
in the College of the Bible. 

The work of every department is 
accredited by the leading universities an 
standardizing agencies of America. o 

The faculty of each college is com- 
plete, and the members have been highly 
trained for their work in the best univer- 
sities and schools. 

DRAKE IS A GROWING IN- 
STITUTION. Last year 1,532 students 
were enrolled, an increase of 166 over the 
year previous. This year the Summer 
Session alone will enroll nearly 500 stu- 
dents, an increase of at least 200 over that 
of last year. 

THERE IS A REASON. In 
every department the highest standards of 
equipment and instruction are maintained. 

Scholarships and Loan Funds are 
available for ministerial students. 

Write for a catalog of the college of 
department in which you are interested. 

Address, HILL M. BELL, President, 


Des Moines, low a. 
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- Course 


for your Adult or 
Young People’s Class 


The Life of Jesus 


It is always in order 
for Sunday School 
classes to study the 
life of Jesus. Young 














people’s and adult 
classes want the very 
best text that 
can be found. This 


is simply to remind 
them that there has 
never been offered 
to the Sunday School 
world a Life of Christ 
so practicable, so us- 
able, sotrue tothe best 
scholarship, so brist- 


ling with questions 
that wake up _ the 
pupils, so well pro- 


portioned, as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s ‘‘LIFE 


OF JESUS” in Fifty 





two Lessons. This 
book is being widely 
used in Sunday 


Schools both of the 
Disciples and other 
religious bodies, and 
in Y. M.C. A. classes. 
This testifies to its 
popularity. You must 
have it in your school. 


It will create a new 
interest in Bible study 
among your young 
people and younger 
adults. Price of the 
book, 50c. In quan- 
tities of 10 or more, 


40c each. 


DISCIPLES 
PUBLICATION 
SOCIET TF 





700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 


An Ideal 
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“ 7 ; : y / 2 E N By Harold Bell Wright 


4 MAN'S A MAN 


Illustrated by the Author Cloth 12mo $1.35 

















MA?) \. MAN wholesome novel of simple 
tren} pases are crowded with the 
be lyventurous hfe of the unfenced il 
’ t he surface of the stirrin}, 
nd endurin® life forces that the men and ff 
In the Dean, Philip Acton, Patches, | 
‘ Katty Reid a Helen Manninj, the author } 
hin}, mer | women, and we are made 
, that re come to everyone those times when 
ny ¢ man must be a man. 
Popular Edition One Million Copies 
Eyes of the World— Als 0 9 Just Published | 
Ur New York i| 
antvated Cloth lame 50 cents iH 
Over 34 Millien Copies Have Been Sold at $1.35 i 
I l } ly Auadust 15 Premier Hi 
I e We visualizi the \ I H 
i Le i 
H 
Other Novels by the Same Author I 
Udell The Shephe the Hills—The Calling, of {ij 
M I Y of Bar Worth—Their Yesterdays iil 


ly Seven Million Copies of Harold Bell Wright's books have been | 
ld -The }reat heart of the reading, public is an unprejudiced critic | 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers | 


+. 
West Monroe Street, CHICAGO <*> 
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Whew, It’s Hot! 


Let's go and get some good old 










When you're hot and thirsty, 


4 wis 


or just for fur there's noth- 
supt t? r delic 10us”* 
ness 1 real retreshment. 
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-L. J. Marshall, pastor at? Wabash Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., is a strong and successful 
advocate of foreign missions During the 
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has 


been a notable development 
in interest and offerings to missions. The 
total contributed 


to missions during these 








years is $2,535.49. For other causes and the 
regular expenses of the church work a total 

£32.844.95 has been raised A large teat 
ure of the work of Mr. Marshall at Wabash 
Avenue has been the erection of the fin 














building in whiel the congrevation no 
worships About 1) persons have beer 
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SERMON INSPIRES SONG-POEM. 
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“Held to Answer” 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane. 

















HELD TO ANSWER 


& ABigt srcional her at Rave 
> & 
bl. PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


This king 1 by Mr I I 
‘ i ‘ | ‘ 
n a 
i the t 
eir credit some of the est s« 
of the last few years \ 
000 ( stmas nas en set 
g r this T “ 
vear rhe 1 of the $1 
postpa S« j ord tod 
and it will } led at once Address 








DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 East goth Street. Chicago 





























Grow With Us 


Society 
CHICAGO 


Disciples Publication 
700 East Fortieth Street 



































Mane chool for 1 training and certification of 
\ tion es and Secondary Scho nd its work is given full ree- { 
Wha ton Memorial H for the iildren of mis 
t r I other 1. 
in t irse to students preparing for the ministry, 
ring, agri e, medicine and law. 
| gumentation and deb ire offered, and four strong 
| hey ‘ nstruction we theory, piano, organ, | 
intage to student nt vears of age or older ( 
ror ire open to earnest stu- 
{ 
| Farnest young men and women and parents seeking a good school for the educa- | 
tion of their children should write for full information and make known their special 
interests and needs 
Address PRESIDENT MINER LEE BATES, Box 45, Hiram, Ohio 
on en mee alll 
— Se SN 
COLLEGE OF MISSIONS | 
lhe Sarah Davis Deterding Memorial 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Founded by the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
i . F > ] I 
| ~ 
a 
\ ] SIX » China 
| e < h ) la an | 
| Seventy-five courses are offered comprising the following groups: 











HIRAM COLLEGE 


\ college of high rank, devoted to undergraduate work of the best type. 

\ college which strongly emphasizes the supreme value in education of in- 
timate personal contact between teacher and student. 
4 college which attracts a choice body of students and commands the service 
group of teachers hardly excelled for ability, character and devotion. 


A college which prepares men and women for effective leadership in Christ- 
service, whether as ministers and missionaries, or as lay workers. 
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Some Noteworthy Facts 
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iterpretation. 3 ine 
} ' 01 : Science ar Home Missions. 6. Mea- 
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Japanese Urdu, French, Spanish, 


Address Correspomlence to 


President Charles T. Paul, or Dr. H. C. Hurd, Registrar 
Coll of Missions Indianapolis, Indiana 

















